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Bappiness. 

WE are about separating, to participate in the pleasures of vaca- 
tion. The main object which we shall all pursue in these fleeting 
weeks, is happiness. It may not be inappropriate, therefore, at the 
closing of the year, to investigate the conditions upon which it de- 
pends. 

Happiness is the name of a conception, of such a nature that it 
cannot be elucidated by definition. We recognize it as that state of 
entire satisfaction with one’s self and the world, that serene and cheerful 
flow of life’s current, that fullness of existence in all that is good and 
noble, which is sometimes realized, but can never be described. From 
that remote period where history fades away into unsearchable mys- 
tery, the Poet has sung of its rewards, and the Philosopher endeav- 
ored to direct men in the path which leads to its attainment. In 
every age and in every grade of life, man, taught by the bitter les- 
sons of experience, has turned, sooner or later, from the pursuit of all 
other objects, convinced, at last, that happiness alone can make life 
worth the living. And, certainly, to be forever happy, to enjoy that 
nameless state of inteiligent contentment through life and through 
eternity, is the richest reward that can fall to the lot of man. If a 
free, intelligent, and morally responsible being, can enjoy uninter- 
rupted sappiness, he is realizing all that is most blessed in human 
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existence. His cup is full. Nothing can be added thereto. It mat- 
ters not whether his position in the social scale be high or low, he 
possesses that which fame cannot augment, and for whose loss it can- 
not compensate. It is above all price and beyond all comparison. 
Of all the objects that engross our attention, not one is its equivalent. 
Life without it is like a journey through a burning, sandy desert. The 
scene around us is an endless waste. ‘The path we travel is lone and 
desolate. We may be accompanied by a caravan of richest treasure, 
but every step is misery. On every side there is only heat and thirst. 
There is mockery in the placid lake that forever recedes, and terror 
in every cloud that hovers on the horizon. The presence of happi- 
ness, alone, transforms the desert into a luxuriant landscape. The 
journey leads beneath cooling shades, along the shores of placid lakes, 
and by the banks of crystal streams. Joy is on every hand. There 
may be rugged hills to climb, but the toil of ascent is forgotten amid 
the ten thousand beauties that burst upon the vision. Wealth, fame, 
power, and the various objects of man’s ambition, which, without 
happiness, become at last cold and sombre monuments, marking the 
declining years of life, are by its presence wrought into magnificent 
decorations, crowning the superstructure of life. Happiness is the 
universal desire of the human heart, and the one thing which can 
render life perfect. ‘The fact that so many desire it, while so few pos- 
sess it, shows at once that there is a radical defect in human life. To 
indicate how this defect may be avoided, and the desired object at- 
tained, will be the design of the following pages. 

Happiness is not one of those abstractions which can exist inde- 
pendently of other conceptions. It implies everything that we are 
aceustomed to esteem as essential and valuable to hunian life. It is 
not like integrity or justice, which one may possess iu their highest 
purity, and yet exhibit painful deficiencies in other respects. Happi- 
ness includes all else that is desirable. Cultivation, refinement, honor, 
love, these are but the details of its structure, or the conditions of its 
existence. Before proceeding to its analysis, and the consideration of 
its constituent elements, it may be well to notice that it has a coun- 
terfeit. A person may be deceived with reference to his own con- 
dition. We are apt to fall into certain ways and means of enjoyment 
and pleasure, and think they only are effectual, when, in reality, we 
are robbing ourselves of a higher and sweeter happiness than they 
afford. We may, therefore, be deceived altogether, calling that pleas- 
ure which is not pleasure; or, we may only enjoy an inferior kind of 
pleasure, while we regard it as the highest. The mistake of either 
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one of these conditions will eventually reveal itself, causing regret 
and misery. There is no true happiness in such a state, and true: 
happiness is what we all seek, Any course which secures it, may b® 
continued through life, with increasing satisfaction. It is permanent. 
It is no dream, from which we shal! at some time waken, to find only 
emptiness and deceit, where we supposed was the true and the genuine. 
Of true happiness, the first and most palpable condition is health. 
The character and results of life depend, in a good measure, upon the 
body. Disease or accident may modify both our outward and our 
inward life. No person can be happy in the midst of bodily suffering. 
Pain in the smallest member can make us wretched for weeks. Elas-- 
ticity and vigor, with a constant flow of animal spirits, are essential 
to our enjoyment and to our success. To secure these, in their high- 
est perfection, should be the first object of life. Without them, life is. 
mere or less of a burden, and more or less of a failure. The misery 
which results from bodily affectations, is enormous. All around us, 
thousands are lanvuishing on beds of sickness, or pining away in 
hopeless debility. But a small portion of this suffering arises from 
inherited diseases or unavoidable accidents. Most of it proceeds from 
the conscious violation of those sanitary laws which are, or might be, . 
understood by all. No one who begins life with a sound body, needs . 
to wander through the labyrinth of medical science, to preserve his 
health. A little observation and reading, added to one’s common 
sense, will enable him to determine the principle laws upon which it 
depends. Moderation and regularity in all things, and a suitable 
amount of exercise in the pure, open air, are the indispensible condi- 
tions of good health. No one, educated or uneducated, would deny 
this statement, and yet, these conditions are constantly violated. Each 
violation, unimportant as it may seem, gradually breaks down the: 
strongest constitution, and undermines health and happiness forever. 
In youth, especially, we are apt to underrate the importance of these: 
laws. Then, the desires are strong and the spirits buoyant, so that 
our liability to excess is greatest, when our judgment and self-control 
are weakest. Moreover, the effect of any single excess or indulgence,. 
owing to the elasticity and vigor of the body, is scarcely perceived. 
The debilitating process goes on silently and insensibly. Years may 
elapse before any serious consequences are experienced. But, prema- 
ture old age, or confirmed debility, are the inevitable issue. We may 
think little of these things now, but when at forty or fifty, we find. 
ourselves upon the declining side of life, with feeble step and trem- 
bling hand, we shall realize, at too late an hour, in disease and suffer- 
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ing and disappointment, the incalculable value of a life characterized 
by a strict observance of sanitary principles. We encounter peculiar 
temptations in College, that continually allure us from the right path. 
Passions and appetites, too little restrained, induce excesses and irreg- 
ularities, each one of which is silently working out the terrible result 
of premature debility. As we prize happiness, we should studiously 
avoid everything prejudicial to health. Whatever there is in College 
life and etiquette that urges us to commit these transgressions, should 
be resolutely shunned as false and destructive. It may cost a severe 
‘struggle to give up practices that seem to be required by the code of 
‘College honor, but it is better to struggle now, when victory is possi- 
ble, than to engage, by and by, in a hopeless contest, with a shattered 
-constitution. 

Another important element of happiness is mental culture. It en- 
larges our capacity for pleasure, and brings a richer and more abound- 
cing joy. The man, in this country, who is destitute of education, does 
little more than maintain existence. His pleasure is found, princi- 
pally, in the gratification of physical appetites and passions. It is 
but one remove from animal content. This is not the happiness a 
sentient being should feel. It is unworthy our manhood. But, as 
~we ascend the scale of humanity, we find, that with increased cultiva- 
tion, there is increased capacity for enjoyment. Intelligence adds to 
our resources in this as in other respects. No one who has experi- 
-enced the difference, will deny that spiritual, are superior to physical 
pleasures; and the great advantage of the educated man consists in 
the fact that, while he has every resource for physical enjoyment that 
the ignorant man has, he possesses, in his education, so much additional 
«capacity. Intellectual development, therefore, while it does not inval- 
idate any legitimate pleasure we before enjoyed, brings a thousand 
new elements, that contribute to our happiness. It lifts the soul into 
a higher life, and invests all objects with a new interest. It creates 
higher aspirations and truer aims. It reveals the secret mysteries of 
the earth and the heavens, and discovers ten thousand beauties and 
wonders, that lie concealed about us. Thus the soul advances from 
joy to joy, and from strength to strength. Each day the powers rise 
higher and become stronger. Each day witnesses an accession of 
new truth, and a step towards better attainments. This is the found- 
ation of true happiness. The consciousness of improvement yields a 
deep and rich joy, that can never cease to exist and grow. 

A fruitful source of unhappiness is, the lack of moral rectitude. A 
troubled conscience drives away peace and contentment from the 
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heart, and leaves one in perpetual misery. Any departure from the 

path of virtue, and any violation of the principles of honor, is sure 

to pierce the soul with regret, unless the conscience be completely 
seared. Buta seared conscience does not last forever. Sooner or 
later the callous parts grow tender, and we realize the flagrancy of 
dishonor and injustice. We know that this change has often occurred 
in human experience. The most abandoned and reckless criminals, 
after a life-time employed in the most base and shocking deeds, have 
been known to suddenly feel a conviction of their guilt flash over 
them, so deep and poignant, as to crush them to the earth in shame 
and misery. And this period must come to everyone who violates 
the eternal laws of right, either in this life, or in the life beyond the 
River. What is true of great criminals, is true, in a less degree, of 
everyone who is false to principle. Little wrongs, as well as great 
ones, produce unhappiness. The smallest infringement of truth and 
honor will, eventually, cause regret. Even the course of deception 
practiced in College, will occasion more than one unhappy hour, when 
the mind comes, as it surely will, to view these things from a higher 
stand-point. It is true, that large numbers think themselves really 
happy in a life of debauchery and shame, and regard those who ad- 
here strictly to a course of honor, as the victims of a sad mistake. 
But human experience, universally, and human testimony from all 
reliable sources, pronounce against such a belief. That happiness 
which flows from illegitimate pleasures, from the indulgence of appe- 
tites and passions, and from coarse merriment and obscenity, is tran- 
sient. The truest and highest happiness, on the other hand, is per- 
manent; and any course of life which secures it, may be followed 
uninteruptedly forever. Whoever, therefore, would experience a last- 
ing happiness, and the rich, enthusiastic joy which the approval of an 
active conscience can give, must regulate his life in accordance with 
the principles of honor and justice. In matters of little, as well as 
of great importance, he must be true to principle. Thus will he ful- 
fill one of the chief conditions of a perfect life, and avoid the fatal 
rock whereon many a soul has been wrecked and lost forever. 

Mach of our happiness arises from the social affections ; those fac- 
ulties which center in the heart, and are neither moral nor intellectual). 
We all know that our principal pleasure consists either in what we do 
for others, or in what they do for us. In the mutual interchange of 
good deeds and kind offices, the heart is enlarged, and the whole na- 
ture ennobled. Kindness, affability, love, friendship, generosity, 

charity,—these are the qualities which, more than any others, make 
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one’s mission on earth a blessing to others and to himself. The grat- 
itude and love of our fellow-men, is the ‘source of the highest and 
purest joy. We well know what qualities and what course of life in 
us, will elicit these feelings from others; and we have only to follow. 
the guidance of our own instinct and judgment, to be successful. 
True, all are not endowed with the qualities which please and win- 
But all can cultivate these qualities, and cultivate them successfully. 
One may possess a temper naturally quick and irascible. He may 
be prone to unkind words and angry deeds, that not only cause grief 
to others, but cause still greater grief to himself, when the heat of 
passion has subsided. But the worst temper is not beyond the possi- 
bility of control. By careful and thoughtful management, by perse- 
verance through repeated failures and disappointments, it may be 
softened and subdued. And so it is with all the qualities of the 
heart. We may eradicate what is harsh and offensive, and develop 
what is good and lovely. We may acquire a winning address; we 
may learn to scatter smiles and pleasant words; we may develop love, 
charity, benevolence, and all the liberal and noble qualities which 
minister so much to the welfare of the race; in short, we may, by 
careful education, unfold the character in all that is richest and best 
in human nature, and gather, as our reward, the pure and elevated 
happiness which flows from the love of others and the consciousness 
of good deeds. 

We have thus far considered those conditions of happiness which 
are under our control. Starting with a sound mind in a sound body, 
it depends, in a great measure, upon the will, whether we will possess 
health, and secure mental, moral, and social development. But it 
does not depend wholly on the will. We may possess ever so strong 
a desire, and labor ever so earnestly to attain these objects, and fail. 
Accident, in a thousand different forms, may change the destiny of 
life. Death may strike down those who are near and dear to us, fill- 
ing the heart with a sadness that time only can remove. Every dis- 
aster by land and sea, every one of the manifold accidents that occur 
every day in every town and city, brings death to those who were full 
of hope, and pain and sorrow to those who were before happy. These 
things we cannot foresee or avoid. They have befallen thousands, 
and may befall us. We may inherit diseases, or receive injuries, that 
will last for life. Under such circumstances, health and its attendant 
blessings are impossible. But still, there is far less unhappiness re- 
sulting from these causes, which we could not possibly have prevented 
by any foresight, than in sickness occasioned by our own careless 
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neglect of sanitary laws. In the latter case, we are not only tortured 
by pain, but continually harrassed by the recollection that it is all 
our own fault. In consequence of these accidents, perfect happiness 
is impossible. But by adherence to the principles I have endeavored 
to unfold, the world might experience far more enjoyment than it does 
at present. By preserving health, and by developing an upright, no- 
ble manhood, we lay the only sure and permanent foundation of true 
happiness. 

I shall not linger to discuss whether our capacities for happiness 
are equal or unequal. Cartain it is that we are all free. Life is be- 
fore us, and we may make it what we will. A thorough and equable 
development of all the faculties, is not beyond the reach of any man. 
The examples of thousands teach us, that to the indomitable will, to 
untiring energy and unyielding patience, there is no insurmountable 
obstacle but absolute impossibility. No circumstance of adversity or 
misfortune can defeat the determined spirit. It is in this struggle 
after development, that true happiness consists, and the amount of 
happiness depends rather upon the character, than upon the success, 
of the struggle. He, and he only, who engages earnestly in the en- 
largement of his faculties, and endeavors to advance the welfare of 
others, will enjoy true happiness. The comprehensive law of happi- 
ness is, that each day and hour be so employed as to result in good, 
either to ourselves or others. Even this is not enough. We should 
not only aim to de good and do good, but to be as perfect in these res- 
pects as possible. This principle should guide us in the choice of 
every pleasure, in the determination of every duty, and in the em- 
ployment of every moment. If we think earnestly and intelligently, 
if we decide carefully and conscientiously, there will never be cause 
for regret. The chief source of misery will thus be removed, and 
life made what it should be, useful and happy. Undoubtedly, it may 
appear to some, that to follow these principles would preclude a free, 
joyous, cheerful life. But this is not so. There may be apparent 
pleasures, which such a rule of conduct would require us to forego, 
but they are only apparent. Any indulgence which does not improve 
the character, invigorate the body, or cheer the spirits, is vain and 
delusive. If we practice such indulgencies, although we may seem 
happy in the present, the day will surely come, when the recollection 
of misspent hours and squandered opportunities, will pierce the soul 
with remorse. The recorded history of too many lives attests the 
truth of this assertion. Life is an earnest thing. We are false to our- 
selves and faithless to God, if we rush blindly on itspathway. The 
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earlier we realize its importance, and the sooner we take a sober, ra- 
tional view of its aims and duties, the greater will be our success and 
happiness. 

I had intended to dwell at length upon the various forms under 
which pleasure is pursued here in College, but I have already exceed- 
ed my limits, and must close. As we are now separating, to partici- 
pate in the pleasures of vacation, I trust we shall not forget, that 
every hour so employed as not to result in advantage to ourselves or 
others, is an hour lost forever. It is usually true, besides, that time 
which results in no good, results in evil. It were better that the days 
and hours thus occupied, should be a blank. Let us see to it, that 
there be none such in owr lives. I ask no one to discard vivacity and 
merriment, but I do ask, that, while you are buoyant in spirit, you be 
also earnest in life, striving for what is good and noble. The ques- 
tion in vacation, as in term time, with respect to pleasures as with 
respect to duties, is, will this which I am about to undertake make 
any one better or happier? In parting, then, I wish all a happy va- 
cation, a vacation which shall be full of joy in its passing, and which, 
at its end, shall find us all improved in body and mind. J. L. 


Bay im June. 


Tue days, the merry days of June, 
When Nature is singing her sweetest tune, 
The fairest month in all the year, 

Wooing to love in tones so clear 

That even the dullest heart must feel 

A sense of beauty over him steal, 

A thrill of delight unknown before 

A feeling that strengthens more and more, 
And his pulses quicken as now he knows 
The joy of living a life that flows 

In harmony with the vaster sea, 
Whose limit is eternity. 

A golden morning is waking the land, 
With cloudless skies and airs so bland, 
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The little birds open the early song, 

And a stronger chorus the notes prolong; 
The river reflects the sun on its sheen, 

The grasses are waving in meadows green, 
And all the leaves and all the flowers 

Are smiling in the sunny hours. 

The sun himself on such a day 

Invites the world to come and play. 


Two cows were standing in the shade 
Beneath an oak, beside a brook, 

While on their backs the shadows played 
Of leaves the passing breezes shook. 


A robin sitting on the tree 
Sang to his mate upon her nest ; 
Her heart was full of ecstacy 
To feel the eggs beneath her breast. 


Two flowers were growing by the pool, 
Unconscious in their beauty rare; 

They looked within its depths so cool, 
And saw their love reflected there. 


Across the meadows sloping up to meet 
The woods, whose swaying branches overbrood 
Its paths, just where the buttercups in sweet 
Timidity hed stopped, as though "twere rude 
To enter, with their merry wanton feet, 
And so make gay its solemn quietude; 
Within the forests shadow on a mound 
Of grass and flowers, sat my story’s two; 
The one a girl, her hat with lilies bound 
That touched her face, as when we see the hue 
Of roseate clouds 'neath the o’erhanging white; 
A rare and winning face, with hazel eyes 
And dimpled cheek, that was the home of bright 
Glad smiles ;—Her little hand was hid in his 
That kept it there with gentlest hold :— 


A view 

Of quiet farm-lands, flushed with golden color, lay 

Before them, while the clouds their shadows threw 
Upon the meadows, falling far away 

In soft descent, and narrowing more and more, 
Until it ended in a thread of light 

Reflected from a stream, that trembling o’er 
The rocks, ran down through hills, and, lost to sight 
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Mingled its waters with the lake.—Between 
The hills, across the lake, a little spot 

That seem’d a distant clump of white and green 
They saw, which was her home—the merest dot 

Upon the landscape, that a careless eye 
Would hardly note.— 


They looked without a word 
Until he broke the hush: “TI scarce know why, 
But in my ears a voice all day I’ve heard, 
It sounded in the wood and on the plain; 
I'll tell it, though it be in homely strain.” 


The smiling freshness of the spring, 
The easy slope of yonder hills, 
The merry laughter of the rills 
Between the rocks where mosses cling ; 


The swaying of the restless waves, 
Sounding in constant undertone 
From shoreless deeps, that sad and lone 
Is ocean’s dirge o’er unknown graves ; 


The hum of crickets on the lawn, 
The bull-frog’s croak at close of day 

From quiet ponds where children play, 
The song of birds at early dawn ; 


The rain drops falling from the sky 
And watering every blade of grass, 
Till crystal bells ring as we pass 

And flash out sunlight as they die ; 


The hidden murmurs of the stream 
Are but the cherds of harmony, 
The variations on a theme 

That echoes endlessly , 


Another voice perchance he heard, whose tones 
: The breezes in their flight had failed to catch ; 

And yet he had no need to tell it then, 

For in the answering look of mingled love 

And pride, he saw the calm assurance of 

His hope. ‘I’ve heard a poet’s song,” she said, 

“That is the echo of your thought, and well 

Accords the music with the dreamy hour.” 


O woods and hills, whose shadow rests 
Upon the vales below; 
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Those leafy towers lift their crests 
Against the clouds of snow. 
In their embrace the meadows sleep; 
The lake is calm to-day ; 
" Its shores, fring’d round with flowers, keep 
Stillness in every bay. 


The sunbeams slant fron every tree, 
Gilding each leaf and bough, 
And nature’s voices sing to thee 
Her silent music now. 
They sit there, list’ning to that music, till 
The farmers, driving up the cows, recall 
The thought of home, and then adown the hill, 
Through fields that blush’d with blossom’d clover tall, 
And daisies bending down in love before 
Her passing footsteps, hand in hand they went, 
And almost reached the thickly wooded shore, 
When, stopping just to catch the lingering scent 
Of flowers, they saw the rainclouds in the west, 
And heard the first low rumblings of the blast. 
A house stood near, whose porch they sought in haste, 
And waited there until the storm was past. 
Then, while the evening sunlight shone across 
The lake and sparkled in the drops that hung 
From every leaf, and fell upon the moss 
In diamond show’rs, they loos’d the boat that swung 
Within its cover. Seated in the stern 
She took the tiller ropes, and he the oars. 
The slender craft stole out from tufts of fern 
Past rocky point, along the winding shores, 
Hiding their grayness in the clinging vines 
That dipped their tendrils as they rose and fell, 
With ripples, lapsing on the beach, The lines 
Grew fainter, as they rocked in the soft swell 
The storm had left upon the open lake. 
And all the hills were dimmed in golden haze, 
While, softer than the falling of the flake 
On snow-drifts, or the sunbeam, where it plays 
Upon the floor,—the swell sank down, and slept 
In silver calm, but open’d up a world 
Of beauty more serene,—no gales had swept 
Its restful seas, nor angry waves had curl’d. 


He rested there, and from the flashing blades 

A shimmering gleam of crystal-bells there dripped— 
A string of water-pearls, that in her shades 

A Naiad fair might crown—then, lightly slipped 

Away in merry glee. 
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They turned their eyes 
To watch the glories of the closing day, 
Where clouds their snow had changed to gorgeous dyes, 
And little flecks, that in the sunset color lay, 
Shone like to molten gold—while towards the north 
The roseate streamers far away were flung, 
Soft fading in the deepen’d azure. 


Forth, 
In shyness, came the stars at last, among 
The dying fires, 
Then, as the twilight spread 
Its drapery o’er the way, he sang :— 
“My love, the stars are softly glowing 
In radiant calm above, 
The evening winds are gently blowing, 
And waft us on in love. 


My love, thine eyes are on me beaming 
With purest, tenderest light, 

Reflecting in their depths the gleaming 
Of stars down through the night. 

And when the early morn is breaking, 
O’er lake and field and tree, 

Thine eyes from sweetest sleep awaking, 
O think, my love, of me.” 


The shadows of the night are pointing to 
The East,—a promise of the dawn— 
We leave them in the promise of their life, 
A love that shall not be withdrawn. 


TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 


Che Potwer of Fheas Contrasted twith the Potwer of 
Gndividual Bien. 


BY THOMAS HEDGE. 


From the beginning of human life there has been a conflict without 
@ pause, which can never end in compromise. A body was given to 
the soul of man to fit him for his material dwelling place. The 
world was made the arena of the strife, and time itself shall be ended 
in the final victory. From this mortal body, as a necessity of this 
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temporal state, there arises blindness and sin, which it is the destiny 
of the soul toconquer. We believe that the soul, made in the image 

of God, is eternal; that from a little beginning of consciousness it is 

able at last to comprehend infinite truth. It will be able to overcome 

the darkness and sin of this mortal being as it is brought to know the 

truth. The truth is made known to the soul through the workings of 

its own intelligence. This intelligence would work perfectly were it 

not for man’s temporal and bodily limitations. As it works perfectly 

its results correspond with the truth. Then man’s ideas are the 

thoughts of God, and are eternal. 

The power of the individual affects men’s bodies, their passions 
and emotions. It stops at the intelligence, where the power of the 
idea begins. It is limited by the finiteness of the individual. It can 
affect those only with whom he actually comes in contact as a living 
man, and must end with the life of the individual. 

If man can attain his perfection only as he becomes subject to his 
reason, giving this the mastery over the emotions and passions of his 
lower nature, then must this power of the individual, affecting that 
nature only, which was meant to be subordinate, approach absolute- 
ness, aS man is in an unnatural condition. Or this power is strongest 
as men are weakest. It cannot bear scrutiny, for it is a usurpation, 
ruling those only who are unquestioning subjects, or intelligent, rea- 
soning men, only when the whirl of their passions dethrones their 
intelligence. This unthinking obedience is capricious and untrust- 
worthy. It isnot a satisfied perfect faith, but a blind untrained sub- 
mission, which, without warning, may revolt. 

This power, moreover, is limited by the finiteness of the individual. 
Not all men can see or hear him. His personal magnetism must fol- 
low his short footsteps. It has no wings to lift it higher than him- 
self. It is strongest when men are crazed and bewildered in a whirl- 
wind of passion. It must die at last with the individual. 

It is this power of the individual, having its dominion in the emo- 
tive nature of man, affecting those men only with whom the living 
man may come in actual contact, and affecting them not as intelli- 
gent beings; a power which is strongest when men, forgetting to 
think, are weakest ; which may excite a storm, which will destroy the 
individual; which must at least die with him, that is brought into a 
life-long rivalry with the power of the idea. 

The idea finds its dominion in man’s reason. Its power affects his 
intelligence, and is thus proportioned to the strength of those over 
_ whom it is exercised. As the man is brought to his manful condi- 
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tion, his soul controlling and using his body, his reason always supe- 
rior to and using his lower nature as its rightful instrument, the man 
is affected by the power of the idea, and is obedient to it. 

This loyalty can never rise to a will fury, which will turn against 
it. Man cannot become enthusiastic for an idea, until it has gained 
possession of his intelligence. As the idea rules him, reason rules 
him. With each new light he is attaining a more healthful and nat- 
ural condition, and his service, day by day, is more faithful, confi- 
ding and devoted. 

Thus the idea rules the man, when he is in that state intended 
by his Creator. Its destiny is to govern the entire man, while the 
power of the individual can ascend no higher than his emotions. 
The individual can obtain complete control only when the man is 
degraded and destitute of bis highest mark of manhood. Thus the 
idea is destined to make use of this power of the individual when 
man’s lower nature, alive and vigorous, is under perfect subjection 
to his reasoning intelligence. The whole struggle is between a right- 
ful authority and a usurpation,—a usurpation which, if it steals the 
loyalty of the rightful subjects of the idea, must first dethrone their 
reason. 

The idea itself gives the intelligence strength to see it clearly. 
Through their lower nature, men may be blinded so that they will 
misinterpret the truth which is in every idea, but this wrong inter- 
pretation can be only for the moment. By their very devotion to 
an idea, and searching out its meaning, they must find at last the 
truth. There have been many blind wanderings; all that one man 
can do is to leave his foot-prints a little further along in the straight 
path, for the easier journey of those who follow. 

The idea once born, must live forever, as long as the soul shall 
live. It never dies, but always grows in power. Those which sway 
the world to-day, are but the growth and cumulation of all ideas 
which the soul of man has worked out since the beginning. Seek- 
ers after truth have brought together the golden grains, melted them 
in earthen furnaces, stamped them with their worldly dies, and have 
called upon men to gaze upon and worship grotesque and fearful 

idols. But the same gold remains, and in succeeding ages, trans- 
figured into nobler images, more worthily draws men unto it. It 
shall ever go shining before them in the straight and narrow way, 
until they find it at last adorning the golden streets of the heav- 
enly city. 

It has been ordained that men should impart and receive ideas 
through the senses. It is a miracle, grander than if they were writ- 
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ten upon the sky, that they may be published to the world by the 
acts and words of men. It is a proof of our high descent, that the 
whole brotherhood of man, through thé communion of the sense, 
may become heirs of the thoughts of God. It were a task for an 
angel to learn the eternal truth unaided; so it has been vouch- 
safed to men to help each other. Here we find the sphere of the 
passions and emotions. By their personal magnetism, that attrac- 
tion which draws men together, that mysterious influence which 
binds society, men may reach the intelligence of their fellow-men. 
Thus is the idea kept alive, not only through the life of those who 
saw its birth, but through all time; by a few teaching many, using 
their lower nature to publish it while they live, using the memory 
of their example to publish it to the intelligence of those who sur- 
vive and follow them. As the individual has a charm to inspire 
respect and confidence in himself, his enthusiastic loyalty to an idea 
will attract the interest, enthusiasm and loyalty of others. If he 
seal his devotion with his death, from his grave will spring up strength 
and faithfulness to that for which he died. 

Men are apt to confound the power of the individual with the 
power of the idea which he embodied. They separate his genera- 
tion from history, taking no account of the concurrence and cumu- 
lation of ideas which trained his mind for the great idea of which 
he is the embodiment. They forget that the power which his intel- 
ligence exerted, was the power of its governing idea; that his per- 
sonal magnetism only brought men within the reach of that idea. 
If we may imagine such a man, presenting such an idea to the 
intelligence of his fellows, and then endeavoring to shake their loy- 
alty, we shall see that he is using his personal attraction only 
against their lower nature, and can never bring them to renounce 
their allegiance, until they have been brought to dethrone their 


‘intelligence, and follow the bidding of their usurping lower nature. 


If such an attempt succeed, it is only by degrading men. Those 
the world remembers as great, have always raised mankind. It 
was by using their personal power in the service of an idea. 
When a people beholdsits standard bearer, a man of themselves, 
kindly, patient, great, waiting with a divine serenity through years 
of awful doubt, their hearts go out after him, and they crowd to 
follow him. When, as the struggle ends in victory, that leader 
falls, through their blinding tears they cannot see the standard, and 
in their sudden panic they forget the great idea. But when the 
standard still gleams before them, a pillar of eternal truth, then 
they shout, “Let his burial be a triumph; he has done the noblest 
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work of mortal; God, through him, gave us more clearly to see the 
right, and to stand for it more firmly. Another hero has taught 
mankind that human ambition can reach no higher than to be the 
incarnation of a grand idea.” 

But it was not enough that men should be taught of men. The 
conflict between the idea and the individual would have seemed of lit. 
tle moment, but for one pure example, one perfect incarnation of 
truth. When the little light which men had found served only to dis- 
close stumbling blocks, and they were flying to their own towers for 
refuge, this Being appeared, proclaiming as the law of His Kingdom, 
“Love to God, and love to man.” His individual power was in full 
accord with the ideas which He proclaimed; His life was in conform- 
ity with these, and his death sanctified them. Thus, claiming sove- 
reignty, He seemed, not a usurper, but the rightful Heir of Power. 
If men were drawn toward His person, it was only to have a clearer 
perception of His ideas given to their minds. Or if there have been 
minds in which the ideas of love and justice have been predominant, 
these have felt a peculiar affection for this person, as they have 
learned of Him. As society has advanced, those ideas, which have 
been more closely allied to His, have most commanded the loyalty 
and life service of mankind. These have been at the foundation of 
all liberty, and have given strength to States. 

If all the hope and gladness, peace and charity, which have sprung 
up in the world under the light of that marvelous life, might be in an 
instant swept away, then, in the shaking of society, which would rend 
in twain the vail of every temple, all men would echo the despairing 
cry of the Centurion, “Truly this was the Son of God.” 

To human reason, the power of the idea is an evidence of a gov- 
ernment over willing subjects, strengthened by strengthening them; 
one that demands questionings, and proves itself by those question- 
ings. A government which only needs to be revealed in all its power, 
and love, and majesty, to draw unto it the willing, loyal service of 
every human soul. And not only is there this government, but an 
eternal, unchangeable Governor. In His earthly images He has 
embodied His eternal thoughts. In visible shape He has showed forth 
“That light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
As men have learned that it is their highest destiny to embody an 
idea ; to reveal a little of “that truth which makes men free;” as 
they remember that Love and Justice were once crucified incarnate, 
so they belicve that there is a living God, showing forth in His own 
person, the brightness of all truth and glory. 
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Woman's Pen. 


Amonce the literary phenomena of the present age, that which 
seems most surprising, is the comparatively large number of women: 
who have reached positions of eminence as writers. The almost 
uniform silence of woman in this department, up to a recent period, 
had led to the idea that to man alone belonged the production of litera- 
ture; not by any exclusive right-or capacity so much as by the force 
of uniform experience. The interest naturally arising out of this 
innovation is not a little enhanced by the greater prominence, which 
woman is assuming in every department of society. It is as though. 
some of the ancient moorings of society had been swept away, and: 
men were casting about themselves to see what new tackle was at 
hand and where they were likely to drift. The question of woman’s 
future influence upon our literature, if less prominent than that of 
her influence elsewhere, possesses a good degree of interest, not more 
on account of its novelty than on account of its promise of good. It 
is but natural to expect that the same benison will attend her influ- 
ence here, which has attended it elsewhere. 

There is also sufficient correspondence between the mental quali- - 
ties of a writer and the character of his production, so that the one 
man be predicted from the other. In the absence then of a feminine: 
literature of any large extent, and with one just coming upon the 
stage, we may very properly judge of its character, from what we- 
know of woman’s mind. Although there may be no necessary con- 
nection between the mental and physical character of either sex, we- 
may still notice a remarkable correspondence, the one sex in both 
particulars inclining towards the limit of rugged vigor, the other 
towards that of delicate grace. Between these two extremes lies a 
broad field, the common property of both sexes; but even here a sex- 
ual distinction may be readily detected. Woman is receptive and 
elaborative in her nature; inclined to seize upon that which is at 
hand, and develop it into its full symmetry and completeness: while: 
man on the other hand is generative; ever reaching out after some- 
thing new and difficult. In this principle may be found an explana- 
tion of woman’s superiority in moral ideas. Receiving impressions 
of that which is elevated and true, and adopting them as the rule of 
her conduct, she follows them out into nicer distinctions and more: 
comprehensive principles. But, on the other hand, if her choice be 
of the opposite kind, and she yields herself up to the sway of lower, 
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selfish or sensual ideas, she will go to like extent in this direction, 
according to her choice of motive principles, rising higher or sinking 
lower, than man in like circumstances. In view of this and the other 
general qualities, which she is too commonly known to possess to 
make it necessary to mention them here, we may expect that she 
‘will contribute to our literature, a warm and sympathetic glow, an 
.abandon and richness of expression and feeling which it has not pos- 
-sessed as a general characteristic before. 

Poetry most naturally suggests itself as the sphere of woman’s 
success. Here she wi!l find ample room for all her fancy and delicate 
grace. Poetry seems to have been moulding itself into the particular 
condition in which it could receive the greatest advantage at her 
+hands. A woman would have seemed sadly out of place among the 
dramatists of Shakspeare’s time, in whose writings their wonderful 
vigor of thought is scarcely more noticeable than their indelicacy ; 
and searcely any period down to the time of the introduction of the 
‘German element into our literature, would have been much preferable. 
But since that time poetry has been suffering a radical change. The 
most deferential feature of our modern poetry is its effeminacy, in the 
-best signification of the term. That is, in comparison with former 
poetry, it is remarkable for those more amiable qualities which we 

generally associate with the feminine character, such as a more sub- 
-dued, gentle grace, a fineness of texture, a purity of thought and 
-expression, a genuine spirituality; besides the negative quality of 
locking its earlier roughness and uncouth strength. It has latterly 
become more elaborative, more attention being paid to manner than 
‘to matter. Prose has been encroaching upon the sphere of poetry. 
Indeed, prose, as it remained down to the time of Milton, possessed 
so little of its present flexibility and easy, natural flow, that it was 
inferior to poetry as the medium of ideas which to-day are its exclu- 
sive property. No one can be said to have approached the masculine 
wigor and recklessness of thought of Shakspeare and his cotempora- 
ries, since Coleridge, and the change had been progressing for a long 
time before him. This effeminacy can hardly be said to have deteri- 
orated poetry as an art. Indeed it is doubtful whether poetry is not 
naturally effeminate, and in proportion as it approaches its own true 
character it approaches effeminacy. Much that made up the weight 
and strength of former poetry, belonged as much to philosophy and 
other departments of wrtiing now considered exclusively prosaic. It 
was only because prose was so weak, that poetry assumed the burden, 
being relieved of which, she is now free to display her natural grace 
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of movement. Hence our modern poetry possesses qualities of the 
highest excellence comparatively unknown to that of an earlier date, 
such as, (not to speak farther of manner) a tendency to give greater 
prominence to personal virtue, and every generous sentiment of com- 
mon life. ‘These are the qualities which the tastes and exigencies of 
the times have fostered, and this the tone of character they have 
given to it. These are the qualities which will most naturally call 
out the genius of a woman at its best. The dramatic period, which 
could create a Shakspeare, has passed like the doctrinal warfare out 
of which sprung the grandeur of Milton; the romance and hot pas- 
sion of Moore and his fellows, has yielded to a less ardent flame. 
What we want is a sympathetic poetry that shall take hold of what is 
best in our natures as a common brotherhood, and fuse us into a 
community of feelings, as we have been fused into a community of 
interests. We want a mouthpiece for the dumb poetry of the masses; 
a voice for these universal aspirations after that which is noblest in 
common life. 

As an essayist, woman’s sympathy and intuitive perceptions of 
moral truths give her a decided advantage; while her readiness of 
expression makes her success almost certain. The masses are not 
logical in their modes of thought. Their ordinary experience leads 
them to notice data and results, rather than the connection between 
them or the process by which the one is derived from the other. 
They reason mainly by comparison and analogy, and like woman, 
depend for conviction mainly upon a vital interest in, or sympathy 
for the result. Thus, at the risk of being common-place, I have 
endeavored to show that the kind of argument which is fitted to avail 
with the masses, is the very kind which is universally considered to 
be peevalent with womankind. Nor is this kind of, writing limited to 
a narrow ‘or unimportant field. Under the influence of greatly 
increased facilities for reaching the people, both through periodicals 
and more regular publications, the essay has assumed a great 
importance, and one which is constantly increasing. Following up, 
as a more permanent influence, the culture inspired by the popular 
lecture, this kind of writing has met with a well merited popularity 
and a constantly increasing demand. Besides, it is assuming an 
importance wholly outside of the literary pleasure which it affords, 
and has become a means by which an author may reach down into 
the lives of men, and pluck out the social evils festering in them. 
There is an increasing demand for writers who can take up the ordi- 
nary duties and common, every-day dignities of life and show them up 
in their true light. Itis not so much that conviction is wanting in 
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regard to these points, as that this conviction lacks vitality. We 
want more of woman’ssentiment and enthusiasm woven around them ; 
something to bring out into greater prominence those quiet virtues 
which have been overshadowed by more imposing but less essential 
qualities of character. The problem of democracy is only half solved. 
We have learned how to elevate the common people, but have yet to 
learn how to elevate common pursuits. It is this which makes us so 
superficial ; this neglect of that which must be the groundwork of all 
thorough advancement. Unnaturally excited ambition has become 
the ruling passion of the people, and there is a growing necessity for 
something in literature which shall take hold of every day life and 
thrill us with a sense of the nobility of living and acting well in com- 
mon things. Asa people become intelligent and refined, they will 
listen more readily to strictures upon their faults, provided they are 
uttered in a spirit of fairness, and are intended for their improvement. 
Our people are withal a little conceited, and might profit by a little 
judicious stinging. Nothing can be better than to have our faults 
subjected to woman’s gentle savagery which makes her sarcasm so 
delightful. This field, so broad and so important, is remarkable for 
making no demands beyond the qualities which are readily accorded 
to woman. It is not necessary to discuss her capacity for profound 
philosophy, since philosophy is not needed; nor is labored discussion 
of any kind needed. The demand is for genuine practical sense,— 
instinct with a living interest in that of which it speaks. Besides, is 
there not something in the very idea of culture and refinement, in lit- 
erature and everywhere else, which implies an approach to feminine 
qualities? Are not a subdued grace, gentleness and purity, necessary 
qualities of a genuine culture? Ifso, and who can doubt it, is not 
our literature fully within woman’s proper sphere ? 

But one department of writing, that of history, must ever remain 
exclusively masculine. The same qualities which fit woman for a 
poet and an essayist, must unfit her for this species of writing. A 
good historian must be dispassionate; sympathy must lie dormant, 
and every tendency to hero-worship be stifled. Woman's enthusiasm 
would be likely to jeopardize that calm weighing of facts, without 
which a history becomes a chronicle or a romance. The qualities of 
a good historian are constant and masculine ; a calm, clear judgment, 
a simple, elegant style, a taste for facts, and beyond this scarcely 
anything. 

Romance will undoubtedly possess superior attractions for her, 
and there can be no doubt of her ability to produce very entertaining 
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writings of this kind. The only question is whether she will be likely 
to produce that which should justly be considered an addition to our 
literature. The proportion of this kind of writing is already very 
large, and has always been considered of doubtful utility. Love is 
the mainspring of interest in this kind of writing, and while I woyld 
by no means deny that it may be a proper groundwork, yet the 
temptation is strong to abandon its true philosophy which is so diffi- 
cult, and to ring wonderful changes upon the theme. This tempta- 
tion is greater on this account; that whereas on other subjects the 
interest is greater in proportion as truth and nature are adhered to, 
in this the interest is greater in proportion as the incidents are strange 
and unaccountable. 

Thus, in a method somewhat abstract, I have discussed the proba- 
ble influence of woman’s pen upon our literature. I have ignored the 
fact that she has been engaged in writing for a considerable time, 
and has produced that which is more than respectable, both in quan- 
tity and quality, because I have conceived that what she has already 
written cannot be considered as characteristic of her. First. because 
only the most masculine of her sex, with rare exceptions, have broken 
over the natural and social restraints which have stood in their way, 
presenting masculine features both in the choice and treatment of 
subjects. Her writings give constant evidence of a consciousness 
that she was presenting herself as a special target for criticism, a 
consciousness from which not even her best writers have been able to 
free themselves. 

And again, because she has not yet been admitted to the varied 
culture which would fit her for a writer. It is a necessity of her 
social position, that she should be cut off from the many-sided disci- 
pline of actual contact with life in all its variety, such as has some- 
times made writers; while even down to our time, she has enjoyed 
little of the artificial culture of the schools. She has been deprived of 
all that man has relied upon as the aid of his genius. 

Besides, all woman’s rights have been privileges. Being the weak- 
er and petted member of society, she has been dependent upon the 
caprice of her stronger brother, for every advantage. Good will, and 
not a regard for justice, has given her what she has received at the 
hands of mankind. The smart of these indignities, in the mind of 
thinking women, has led them to vilify the masculine character in their 
writings. If then we consider what difficulties woman has been forced 
to overcome, it is not so much a matter for surprise, that so few 
female writers of note have arisen, as it is, that there should have 
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Seanne Are. 


Past midnight long! The moon hath set; 
I heard the cock an hour ago. 
Still dark! no glimpse of dawn as yet, 
Though morning winds begin to blow. 
Dear Lord, how swift the time goes by! 
There’s something in the air that rings— 
Listen !—a whirring as of wings— 
The myriad moments as they fly. 
O fold me in thine arms, sweet night ; 
Sweet pitying darkness, longer stay, 
And veil me from the cruel light 
That creeps to steal my life away. 


Lo! even now the waning stars 
Grow pale. The matin bell doth toll: 
Prisoned like me by casement bars, 
It wakes sad echoes in my soul. 
For memories woven in the braid 
Of sound, bring back the abbey bell 
That wont to ring when twilight fell, 
Through pastures where my childhood strayed, 
What time, when flocks were in the fold, 
Saint Agnes and Saint Catharine 
Looked from the darkening heavens cold, 
And wondrous Voices spake with mine. 
Slow-winding Meuse, I would that still, 
Along thy grassy valleys deep, 
Or half-way up some neighboring hill 
I heard the bleat of simple sheep. 
It might not be; Cassandra-wise 
I caught in dreams the din of shields, 


been somany. Itis to be hoped, for the interests of our literature, 
that the agitation of the question of woman’s education, and the 
enlargement of her sphere of active life, will not stop short of giving 
her free access to all employments and all schools. 
cation and life have become as broad to her as to man, may we fairly 
judge of her capacities by what she has actually accomplished. 


Then, when edu- 
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Far trumpets blown on tented fields 
Summoned to deeds of high emprize. 

Sweet household cheer was not for me; 
The pleasant hum of spinning-wheel, 

And children’s prattle at my knee— 
The bliss that lowly mothers feel. 


My spirit winged to bolder flights 
—Drawn skyward in ecstatic dreams— 


An eagle on the lonely heights, 


No ringdove haunting woodland streams. 
O solemn joy! O blessed trance, 
That seized me when the drums did roll, 
And chanting priests in hood and stole 
Led on the bannered hosts of France! 

In battle winds above me blown 


—Fit sign for maiden chevalier— 


White lilies streamed, and round me shone 
Strange lights, and Voices filled my ear 


Foretelling victory, saying’ Ride! 

Ride onward, mailed in conquering might. 
God’s legions muster on thy side 

To stead thee in the coming fight.” 
When swords were sheathed and bows unstrung, 
What visions awed me as I kneeled, 
While down long aisles Te Deums pealed, 
And such triumphant anthems rung, 

As Miriam, on the Red Sea shore, 
Exulting to the timbrel’s sound, 

Sung, when amid the lond waves’ roar 
Chariot and horse and rider drowned! 


Ay me! "Tis past; the battle’s won; 
The Warrior breaks His useless brand. 
Yet even so: His will be done 
Who holdeth victory in His hand. 
I know that ere the sun is high, 
On housetop, wall, and balcony, 
Children will clap their hands with glee, 
To see the ‘ Witch of Orleans’ die, 
And women flout me in the face 
Who erst have crossed them at my name, 
When in the gazing market-place 
My flesh shall feed the hungry flame, 


'Twere fit that guns should boom my knell, 
Flags droop and funeral music roll ; 
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And through high minster vaults should swell 
Sad requiems for my parted soul. 
Crowned kings should kneel beside me dead: 
Cathedral saints on storied panes, 
he, Where daylight turns to ruby stains, ( 
ie Should shed their halos round my head. 
From nooks in arches twilight-dim, 
And niches in the pictured wall, 
Stone Christs and carven cherubim 
Should look upon my broidered pall. 


Alas! for me nor passing bell, 

Nor priest to shrive, nor nun to pray. 
But rising smoke my death shall tell, 

And whistling flames my masses say. 
And if among the jeering crowd 
Some lonely, beggared knight-at-arms 
‘ There be, who once in war’s alarms 
bal Hath seen me when the storm was loud, 
* And followed where my banner led, 
" He shall my only mourner be, 

And from his pitying eyes shall shed 
A soldier’s tears for love of me. 


O holy Mary, stead me then— 

A simple maid whose heart may fail. 
I would not these grim Island men 

Should smile to see my cheek grow pale, 

i: And yet what fairer winding-sheet 
ai Than martys’ flame? What church-yard mould 
; More consecrated dust can hold? 
What missal claspeth words more sweet 


a To dying ears, than those He spake:— 
“ Blessed are they—yea, doubly blest,— 
rat Who suffer death for my dear sake. 


For them bright crowns and endless rest.” 


The night is spent. The early grey 
Warms into sunrise in the skies; 
The sunrise of eternal day— 
The threshold steps of Paradise. 
written, After storm comes shine ;” 
Fierce and more fierce the fires may burn, 
But as my limbs to ashes turn, 
My soul, O Lord, shall mix with Thine. 
Even as yonder trembling star 
Melts into morning’s golden sea, 
So, rapt through Heavenly spaces far, 
Shall this poor life be lost in Thee. 
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THE DeFOREST PRIZE ORATION. 


Modern English Poetry Compared twith the Poetry of the 
Sebenteenth Century. 


BY DAVID JAMES BURRELL, FREEPORT, ILL. 


ANALYSIS. 


Introductory notice of the two poetic eras under consideration, and the poets of 

each, 

A.—Comprehensive Distinction. Superiority of the poetry of the seventeenth 
century, in general average excellence. Cause.—Diffusion of education 
among the modern masses. 

B.—Distinctions in respect to matter. 

A.—Poetry of the seventeenth century superior in all those excellences that 
proceed from boldness and endurance. 

a.—Boldness manifested in their choice of subjects, and in their conceptions, 

b.—Endurance manifested in the unity and equability of their productions. 

Cause (1) —Character of education in the seventeenth century. 

Cause (2).—The fact that English poetry was then in its infancy. 

Corollary.—Predominance of imagination over fancy in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and reverse in modern times. 

B.—Modern poetry superior to that of the seventeenth certury, in subjectivity. 

Cause.—Advanced enlightenment of the age. 

a.—Introspective contemplation in modern poetry. 

Cause.—Influence of German philosophy. 

C.—Modern Poetry inferior to that of the seventeenth century in invention, 
(i.e., novelty of matter.) 

Cause.— Partial anticipation, and presumption of entire pre-occupation. 

C.—Distinctions in respect to manner. 

A.—Modern poets superior in originality and variety. 

Cause.—The novelty-loving character of the age, and the difficulty of origina- 
ting matter. 

B.—Modern poets superior in correctness and naturalness, 

Cause.—The accumulation of models and recent perfection in the art of criti- 
cism. 

D.—Summary and Conclusion. 


“Poets, like the mountain trout, take their colors from the streams in which 
they lie.” 


Tue Reformation broke the fetters of the human mind. The 
unchained prisoner came forth and stood for a moment in speechless 
astonishment; then uttered the loudest, longest, most exultant shout 
the world hasever heard. Amid the pealing gaudeamus of this golden 
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age, the reign of good Queen Bess, a century began, wherein a mul- 
titude of poets wrote their names among the stars. Spenser had died 
at its portals; but many who sat at his feet, Daniel, and Drayton, 
and Warner, and others, survived him. Shakespeare brought his 
drama just over the threshold, and left it then with Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Johnson, and Ford, and Shirley, the last of the Thes- 
pian giants. These were the years of Milton, too, and “silver- 
tongued Sylvester,” and “the frenzied Chapman,” and Drummond, 
and Davies, and Donne. The Fletchers also were there, with Suck- 
ling and Denham, the inspired Cavaliers, and Wither and Browne, 
the singing Puritans; and many besides were the younger brothers, 
who joined in the chorus of this grand epoch. It was a long summer 
day, whose evening flush continued till the sun went down amid the 
shadows of the Restoration. Then came a gloomy night, and “the 
Muse lay sleeping” for a hundred years, scarce murmuring in her slum- 
ber. The roar of the French Revolution awoke her. She arose resplen- 
dent with beauty ; and the wooing of her modern lovers then commenced. 
Wordsworth, arm in arm with Coleridge, led the way ; and Scott and 
Byron, Crabbe and Campbell, came crowding after. Shelley, the 
ethereal dreamer, and Keats, the passionate boy, and Moore, the 
“ wonder-worker,” and a thousand later bards ;—their names are all 
“ familiar in our mouths as household words.” This grand poetic era 
is distinguished from the former by peculiar characteristics. 

Experience justifies the reasonable assumption that the productions 
of the mind are deeply affected by external circumstances. Homer 
and Milton were essentially similar in mental endowments, but their 
widely different efforts were due to the peculiar characteristics of 
their respective times. If this is true in regard to individual produc- 
tions, then is it doubly true of the aggregate works of any period. 
It will be eminently proper, therefore, in the present discussion, after 
ascertaining, by careful investigation, the distinctive features of each 
collection of verse to look for their causes among contemporary cir- 
cumstances. 

The first fact thus to be accounted for is the great proportion of 
inferior verse in modern literature. There is no denying that our age, 
with its vast fund of genuine inspiration, is also prolific of trash. 
The periodical press, a recent invention, is running night and day on 
doggerel rhymes. We are overrun by an army of “ occasional poet- 
asters,” and overwhelmed with a flood of “ fugitive verses.” “There 
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is a plague of poems in the land apart from poetry,” groans the Sap- 
pho of our century. It was not so in the former time. The metrical 
works of that period all bear the Pierian stamp, ‘poeta nascitur ;’ 
and nowhere in its literature is there mention of the existence, in any 
number, of rhymesters with no claim to inspiration. So far as we 
know, the legitimate offspring of the Muse monopolized the field. 

This striking difference is to be ascribed to the general dissemina- 
tion of knowledge in the last hundred years. The enlightenment of 
the masses, by creating readers, must also produce writers. In 
poetry, however, we meet with an evasion ef the law of demand and 
supply. Here, when the demand increases, the supply is made up 
not by a multiplication of the real “ commodity in request,” but by 
the addition of an inferior or altogether spurious article. Genius is 
the gift of Nature. It cannot be created, however it may be directed 
and modified, by external circumstances. Civilization cannot origin- 
ate this God-breathed inspiration. It cannot, therefore, increase the 
number of those whose lips are touched from Heaven with poetic fire. 
Accordingly the diffusion of education, by enlarging the demand for 
verse, since it cannot multiply inspired writers, must fill the deficiency 
with uninspired.* Poets are born; but rhymesters may be made. 
It is to be expected, then, that each succeeding era in the line of pro- 
gress, will have more base-born bards than its predecessor. 

This deduction of reason is clearly verified in the case of the peri- 
ods under consideration. How few in those early days, compared 
with the number now, were they who donned the robes, and how like 
princes of the line they swept the purple! There was no plebeian 
mimmicking of royal airs, like the awkward strut of Tarquin,t for 
they were born to their high estate, with the kingly mark upon their 
brow, and the fire of authority in their eye. There were no “ poets in 
parentheses,” to wander bewildered in the halls of the Muses, like 
boors in the streets of a strange city. Old residents of the wonderful 
place, constant partakers of its glories, were these great ancestors of 
ours. But since their day, education has been so diffused, that read- 
ers are counted by millions, all clamoring for verse. Accordingly 
the insufficient band of Aonian mountaineers has been swelled by 
alien reinforcements, until no less than a thousand writers are now 


* We have not entered into a consideration of the fact that God may create more 
true poets at one time than at another, because (unless the dispensation of inspira- 
tion were almost universal, which is incredible,) this would obviously uot affect 
the general truth of what we are saying. 

+ Priscus, 
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living, who have published editions of their “poems!”* School girls 
pipe their sentimental cooings in the same grand chorus with the 
greater singers; and Martin Farquhar Tupper crowds in by the side 
of Tennyson! This abundant alloy necessarily impairs the average 
excellence of modern metrical composition,t and we shall discover its 
debasing presence at every step in the present discussion. 

The superiority of the poetry of the seventeenth century over mod- 
ern verse, is especially marked in all the excellences that proceed from 
boldness and endurance The grandest themes, the wonders of time 
and eternity, the mystery and destiny of man, were not above their 
ambition. ‘They soared aloft to “kindle their undazzled eyes at the 
full mid-day beam,” pierced the empyrean to sing responsive to “ the 
music of the spheres,’”’ peered through the veil about the great white 
throne, upon the King of Glory. Where now is the sublime audacity 
of Milton, the fantastic presumption of the Fletchers, or the blind 
temerity of Davies? Our poets have descended from the dizzy 
heights, where their fathers loved to linger. Common place incidents, 
beautiful landscapes, passions and affections, have taken the place of 
loftier themes. Love in a thousand forms requited and scorned, chil- 
dren in every stage of precocity, mountains and fountains and daisies 
and daffodils—of these our Clio is “ never a-weary.” 

Closely related to boldness is endurance. Lofty purposes require 
sustained power. Our ambitious ancestors constructed many poems, 
thousands of lines in length, each marked by unity and equability ; 
and their glory rests not on brief effusions or startling passages, but 
on their continuous productions as wholes. Fixing their gaze on one 
great end, they neither wandered from the way nor gathered flowers 
by the road-side, while they pursued it. All their powers were con- 
verged into a “ mountainous repose of strength” upon a single grand 
conception. In modern poetry we miss this concentration of mind 
upon a single dominant idea, to the exclusion of detached beauties. 
Our longer works are incoherent medleys of abrupt mental move- 
ments, with no pervading conception to bind like a magnet “ the glit- 
tering filings of thought.” Authors aim at quotable passages, rather 
than a unit of impression ; and they are illustrious not for their exten- 
sive integral works, but for idyls and extracts. Shelley is best known 


* No. British Review. 

+ Webster’s definition of poetry, “ Metrical composition.” 

¢ Boldness and endurance; two coexistent qualities, proceeding from the same 
causes, and not admitting of separate treatment. 
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by his “Ode to a Skylark,” and Hood by his “ Bridge of Sighs ;” 
while Scott, and Browning,'andjthe lesser bards, are great in their out- 
bursts, not in their flow, of inspiration. 

This superiority of the earlier poets in both boldness and endurance, 
is to be accounted for mainly by the character of their education. 
They devoted themselves to the mastery of a single department, 
rather than to an acquaintance with all the provinces of knowledge. 
That was eminently an age of profound erudition when Milton and 
Salmasius crossed their ponderous classic swords; when Grotius 
broke the lance with Crellius in religious controversy ; when Cam- 
panella, Bacon, and Descartes discussed philosophy; when Napier, 
Kepler, and Galileo investigated science. But we are distinguished, 
not so much for deep learning as for general information ; and it is a 
wise saw that says: “‘ We all know a little of everything, but few of 
us know much of anything.” Education like theirs, acquired by 
severe and persevering study, cultivates profundity and patience, and 
induces a habit of mental concentration adapted to lofty undertakings. 
Education like ours, resulting generally from desultory investiga- 
tions and hasty inferences, and derived in great part from periodical 
literature, creates an aversion to abstract and continuous reflection, 
and begets a mental dissipation fatal to great enterprises. ‘The older 
poets were therefore capable of loftier and longer trains of thought 
than ours. Being confident of their power of endurance, they often 
ventured to soar skyward, and for hours together ; but modern bards 
who dare not taust the holding out of their undeveloped strength, 
must skim along the ground in fitful flights. Fearlessness, the first 
requisite for a great undertaking, is the fruit of confidence, and confi- 
dence springs from power; but neither power, nor confidence, nor 
fearlessness, belongs to the student-of-all-things-and-master-of-none. 

Another cause assigned for this superiority of the earlier writers, is 
the fact that English poetry was then in its infancy. They stood 
upon the shores of a new world, where only the borders had been 
thinly settled by a few hardy pioneers, like Langland and Chaucer. 
Its iaviting forests of tropic luxuriance, its waving fields white for 
the harvest, its unwrought mines of glittering ore, lay all before 
them. With liberty to choose wherever they desired, they seized, of 
course, upon the richest spots ; and after the lapse of two centuries, 
it is not strange that settlers now are forced upon the poorer soil. 
Modern poets having been anticipated in the loftier themes, and, 
being naturally, though unreasonably, averse to following in the foot- 
steps of their predecessors, have descended to the humbler walks : and 
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with the loss of sublimity in design and conception, they have also 
lost what it inspires,—that quiet continuity of thought which gives to 
a production unity and equability. Wanting thus the fearless ambi- 
tion and sustained power requisite for the production of the higher 
forms of poetry, they have abandoned epic and dramatic for idyllic* 
verse. 

It is hardly necessary to add, after what has been said, that imag- 
ination predominates over fancy in the older writers, while the reverse 
is true of modern composition. The very characteristics by which 
imagination is distinguished from fancy, are sublimity and contin- 
uance. The former wings her flight, as Leigh Hunt says,t among 
the angels, while the latter chases butterflies below. To the one 
belong those lofty and sustained conceptions} met with in the fathers ; 
while the charming figures,§ so abundant in our later verse, are 
appropriate to the other. 

As we proceed with the distinctive Satan of these two eras, we 
cannot but notice the strong subjectivity of modern poetry, a promi- 
nent characteristic often erroneously regarded as a mark of inferiority. 
The older writers zealously avoided introducing their personality 
into their works, and tried to get outside of themselves, as thinking, 
feeling men among men, into supernatural existences as poets. But 
now-a-days the reverse is so nearly true, that a poem is a part of the 
poet’s life, and his complete works are his brain and heart laid bare 
and exposed to the popular gaze. 

The comprehensive cause of this marked superiority in modern 
verse, is the advanced enlightenment of our age. All the influences 
of progress are humanizing, and tend toward equality and fraternity. 
At each step of advancing civilization the low are more exalted, and 
the lofty more debased. Every succeeding day binds man more 
closely to his fellow man, imposes upon him a greater respect for the 
opinions of his neighbor, teaches him to sympathize more deeply with 
the feelings of his brother, It seems only natural, therefore, that 
poetry should gradually assume a form wherein the bard may dis- 
close to his readers his own personality, not with arrogant egotism, 


* Tennyson calls even his more sustained poems, “ Idyls.” 
+°She (Fancy) chases butterflies, while her sister takes flight with angels.”— 
Leigh Hunt's “ What is Poetry?” 

} “The higher efforts of conception fall almost entirely under the province of 
imagination.”—Encyclopedia Britannica. 


§ “Fancy depends on the rapidity and profusion with which she scatters her 
images.” — Wordsworth. 
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but with that deferential yet free expression of thought and feeling, 
which we have lately learned to recognize as every man’s preroga- 
tive. This presumption is fully confirmed by the history of litera- 
ture. The early poets were altogether objective; for example, the 
works of Homer do not reveal in the slightest degree the individuality 
of their author. But as the ages rolled on the poets began to feel, at 
first with a timorous doubt, that possibly their feelings and opinions 
were of interest to their fellow men. So Chaucer allowed himself to 
appear occasionally on the stage, but soon hurried off, suspecting 
that, after all, like the Dumb Show in the old drama, he had really 
no business in the play, and was at best uninteresting. When now 
we reach the seventeenth century, we find the poets coming oftener 
in their works to make the personal acquaintance of their readers. 
Who can have forgotten those few but touching lines of Milton on 
his own blindness, or his rare expressions of doctrinal belief, in Para- 
dise Lost? Yet such examples are comparatively infrequent in the 
writers of this period. The philosophical and metaphysical rhyme- 
sters entered somewhat, with a timid hesitation, into subjectivity ; 
but the entire works of the century appear to be not so much the 
expression of independent individual thought and feeling, as the pub- 
lished impression of contemporary circumstances on sensitive minds. 
The poets as a body were still almost exclusively objective; still 
appeared like supernatural beings in communion with Divinity, not in 
the least like men in fellowship with humanity. It is the glory of 
later years to have properly blended the subjective and the objective ; 
to have taught the poet that he may also be aman. The diffusion of 
Christianity has opened the heart for sympathy; and the establish- 
ment of liberty has emboldened the expression of independent opinion. 
Wordsworth, who led the way for later bards, is by eminence the 
subjective poet of all history. In him the two elements were har- 
moniously blended ; he was “not only a translator of what God has 
created, but a creator in the workshop of his own mind.” He min- 
gled I’s and my’s* with his divinest thoughts, and the latter are not 
degraded by the association, nor do the former suggest the charge of 
egotism. Mrs. Browning adopted as her art poetica, Sydney’s fan- 
tastic line: 


* Ruskin, an almost infatuated lover of pure objective verse says contemptuously, 
“He (Wordsworth) has a vague notion that Nature would not be able to get 
along well without Wordsworth, and finds a considerable part of his pleasure in 
looking at himself as well as at her.” —Beauties of R. 
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“ Foole, sayde my Muse to mee, looke in thine heart and write,”* 


and accordingly she has infused her very being, her womanhood, her 
“week days and Sabbath days” into her works. Tennyson and his 
contemporaries display this quality to a greater or less degree; but 
the least subjective of them all is more so than the poets of the 
former time. 

The influence of German philosophy has contributed a new feature 
to the same characteristic of modern verse. It has induced a spirit 
of self-examination, which manifests itself in a pervading tone of 
introspective contemplation, in most of the poetry of the present cen- 
tury. Shelley, who tried in vain to escape the infection, said with a 
sneer : 

“Tt is a trick of this same family 
“To analyse their own and other’s minds.” 


Yet we can see no reasonable objection even to this, so long as it 
does not obtain undue prominence. Indeed we would by no means 
favor the cultivation of subjectivity in any form to the exclusion of 
objectivity, but only a blending of these two properly coexistent ele- 
ments, that unobtrusive introduction of the author’s individuality into 
his productions against which no well-grounded objection has yet been 
brought, and for which humanity itself pleads eloquently. 

Perhaps, however, the most common complaint urged against mod- 
ern poetry is its want of originality. But this term originality is 
ambiguous, since it may have reference either to the mind of the pro- 
ducer or to the production itself. Subjective originality alone is 
praiseworthy, but the want of it is a literary offense, positive proof of 
which is almost impossible on account of the frequent occurrence of 
coincidence in thought. Objective originality then falls more properly 
within our province. But this expression, objective originality, pre- 
sents another ambiguity, inasmuch as it may refer either to matter or 
to manner. Accordingly, for clearness, hereafter we shall apply the 
term invention to matter, and originality to manner. 

We are ready to admit that, in respect to invention, modern poets 
are inferior to those of the seventeenth century. An assertion so 
often reiterated cannot be utterly false. Every week some sagacious 
critic, with complacent satisfaction, discovers a new case of what he 
is pleased to call “ plagiarism ;” and the affair is duly heralded by his 
followers and echoed by the people till the air rings with the familiar 
ery, “Our poets are a pack of imitators!” Now, while we cannot 


* Longfellow also, “ Look then into thine heart and write.” 
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deny at least the partial justice of the complaint, yet, lest it be made 
too sweeping and severe, it may be well to remember that the pro- 


e 

ducer may be entirely original, while his production is utterly stale. 
at Certain it is, that later writers, whether designedly or accidentally, 
he often repeat the plans and conceptions of their ancestors. 

A fact to which we have already alluded, will easily account for 
re this advantage of the older bards. Few themselves in number, and 
“it with few predecessors, they were in little danger, as they entered on 
of the unsubdued kingdom of poetry, of falling on preoccupied ground, 
n- or trespassing on each other’s claims. Our poets, on the other hand, 

2 are conscious of having been anticipated in many quarters. Innumer- 
able writers have preceded them, each drawing material from the 
mine of thought. There is always a possibility that the specimens 
we gather may be found in old museums; that our “new ideas” may 

it be already recorded somewhere in the volumes that have been col- 
“a lecting for centuries on our dusty shelves. As thinkers have been 
of multiplying and thoughts accumulating, mental coincidences have 
“ necessarily come to be more frequent. ‘The fact of partial anticipa- 
* tion, however, does not preclude the possibility of invention, but there 
- is a wide-spread presumption of entire pre-occupation, a discouraging 
conviction that novel thought has been exhausted, which furnishes a 
1. plausible excuse for imitation. “Those were not the days of discov- 
is ery,” says an essayist, “ when the Pillars of Hercules were believed to 
* be the land-marks of the world.” Itis hardly surprising, in the light of 
i. this consideration, that modern “ materia poetica” is old. 
of But our age, with its increased fury in the battle of life, with its 
of hard work and consequent feverish thirst for fierce pleasure, will not 
y be satisfied with staleness alone, in poetry. If it cannot have nov- 
. elty in thought, it demands originality in treatment; if the matter is 
- old, the manner at least must be new. So we witness continually the 
* appearance of familiar subjects decked in novel garments. Tenny- 
son tells “ the old, old story,” but so adorned by his dexterous fingers, 
" that its intimate friends greet it as a welcome stranger. “Owen Mer- 
* edith” revives the heroine of many an old French tale; but he 
* changes her language and calls her Lucile, and lo! we hardly recog- 
* nize her. Jealousy and affection are introduced to us every week, 
" and we make their acquaintance anew, as if indeed they were not our 
. old friends, Othello and Romeo, skilfully disguised. Here, then, 
t amid this absolute staleness of matter, we find a wonderful novelty of 


manner. No age has produced a greater variety of strange rhymes 
and metrical devices than ours. Every writer ostensibly aims at this 
VOL, XXXII. 30 
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sort of originality, and sets out with the determination, “ I will seek 
to follow a path in which I can discover no foot-prints before me.”* 
But the poets of the seventeenth century were generally satisfied with 
the outlines that had come down to them from the Greeks and 
Romans, so that even Milton did not hesitate to follow in the steps of 
Virgil. While they satiated their temperate audience with original 
thought, their manner was neither various nor novel. ‘They were 
content to treat new subjects in the old way, while we endeavor to 
treat old subjects in a new way. 

In general it may be remarked, that the older poets considered the 
expression subordinate to the thought. They “lisped in numbers,— 
for the numbers came,” but little cared they for versification, save as 
it was a necessary vehicle for the communication of poetic inspira- 
tion. Accordingly their poems display a careless exterior, often want- 
ing in that correctness of which modern bards are so justly proud. 
It would indeed be unreasonable to expect of them a diction so elab- 
orate as our own, for they had neither rules to obey, nor examples to 
follow. The accumulated works “long sithens composed,” which 
rob our poets of their novelty of thought, furnish some remuneration 
in serving for the improvement of style. We have the simplicity of 
Cowper, the elegance of Pope, and all the beauties of the past two 
centuries, to guide, as well as their defects to warn us. Then, too, 
We possess many recent poetical theories and formule, each yielding 
valuable suggestions to the versifier. Add yet to these the invalua- 
ble essays of Jeffrey, Macauley, and the lesser critics, eagle-eyed to 
find a fault, and merciless to the offender. All these causes have 
combined to relieve our vocabulary of many discordant and-vulgar 
words, such as often rendered the earlier poems uneuphonious and dis- 
gustingly obscene. By the same salutary influences, our grammar 
has been reduced to a system of simple but inviolable rules, and our 
versification has been conformed to the strictest principles of melody. 
In respect to each of these the modern poet must be faultless, if he 
would pass in judgment before the court of inquisitors, ‘ftom which 
alone can emanate his passport to the people. sits 

But it is-often asserted that conformity to rule, and foar af reproof, 
lead to unnaturalness. So far, however, is this from being necessar 
rily true, that liberal rules and wisely administered repraof have a 
directly contrary effect. Our poets are not restricted by..arbitrary 
boundaries, which popular taste has set to the latitude of expression, 
but only by lines stretched by Nature herself, beans were never 


“Owen Meredith's” Preface to“ Lucile.” 
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before so clearly defined or generally respected as now. Within these 
limits modern rhymesters have full range over all that is proper and’ 

natural, and are cut off from that alone which is unseemly and artifi-- 
cial. Here they escape the affectations of their ancestors, who, hav-- 
ing no fixed laws to guide them, conformed their diction to the tastes: 
of mincing courtiers and pretentious scholars. The euphuism and’ 
pedantry of the former time, pervading every work of genius, are in. 
strange contrast to the simple grace of modern verse, constructed on: 
the much abused theory of Wordsworth, that the ends of poetry are: 
answered by “fitting to metrical arrangement a selection of the real 

language of men in a state of vivid sensation.” Surely it is not so 

preposterous, as is often alleged, to claim that our bards surpass their 
fathers in naturalness as well as correctness of expression. 

We conclude now, from the entire discussion; (1) that the charac- - 
ter of modern metrical composition, in the mass, is greatly debased | 
by the presence of a vast amount of pseudo-poetry, such as had no- 
existence in the former period; (2) that the poets of the seventeenth 


century are generally superior to their successors in the matter of 


their productions, being distinguished for all those excellences that 
proceed from mental grandeur and sustained power, as well as for the 
novelty of their conceptions, while they are deficient in subjectivity 
alone; but, (3) that they are inferior to later bards in respect to man-- 
ner, in originality and variety, correctness and naturalness. Upon. 
the whole, then, because thought is more important than expression, . 
we must decide in favor of the older poets ; but to them we yield the- 
palm with no unwilling hand, for the glory of our fathers is our own. 


Memorabilia Palensia. 
DeForest Cold Medal. 


The successful competitors for the Townsend prize essays, spoke for the De- 

Forest on Monday, June 24th, The following was the 
PROGRAMME: 

1. The Power of Ideas as contrasted with the Power of Individual Men. Rucu- 
aRD Woopwarb, Franklin, Conn. 

2. The Power of Ideas as contrasted with the Power of Individual Men. THom- 
4s Hepaz, Burlington, Jowa. 

3. The Power of Ideas as contrasted with the Power of Individual Men. Borp 
Vincent, Erie, Penn. 
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4, Modern Poetry compared with the Poetry of the17th Century. Davin James 
Burret, Freeport, IU. 

5. The Power of Ideas as contrasted with the Power of Individual Men, Henry 
SHELDON, Lowville, N. Y. 

6. Modern Poetry compared with the Poetry of the 17th Century. ALBERT 
Dunnine, Bridgewater, Conn. 

At the close of the speaking, the Medal was awarded to D. J. Burrell. 


Sophomore Composition Prizes. 
H. C. Bannard, New Haven, Conn. 
Frank Atwood, Hunt’s Corners, N. Y. 
F. G: Conkling, New York City. 
Seconp Drvision. 
H. V. Freeman, Rockford, Ill. 
Edward Heaton, Cincinnati, 0. 
E. G. Coy, Sandusky, O. 
J.T. B. Hillhouse, New York City. 
“ | A. H. Ewing, Cincinnati, 0. 
F. 8, Hayden, Milwaukee, Wis. 
DIviston. 
1st Prize, Bernadotte Perrin, New Britain, Conn. 
ea Henry Lear, Doylestown, Pa. 
H. W. Raymond, New York City. 
‘Prize Poem, H. G. Beers, Hartford, Conn. 
Fourts Division. 
lst Prize, E. P. Wilder, Kolapoor, India. 
24 “ J. 8. Sedgwick, Great Barrington, Mass. 
34 “ Arthur Shirley, New York City. 
To the same Class were awarded the following prizes in Declamation :— 
First Division. 
1st Prize, W. G. Carman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
2d “ 4H. Barnard, New Haven, Conn. 
3d W-.I. Betts, Stamford, Conn. 
Second Division. 
lst Prize, Edward Heaton, Cincinnati, O. 
24“ 4H. V. Freeman, Rockford, Il. 
3d “  §. H. Dana, Portland, Me. 
Tarp Division. 
1st Prize, W. L. McLane, New York City. 
24 “ H.C. Missemer, Pottstown, Pa. 
3d“ H.W. Raymond, New York City. 
Fourts Division. 
1st Prize, T. A. Scott, Toledo, O. 
24“  #F,P. Terry, Irvington, N. Y. 
3d “ P. Wilder, Kolapoor, India. 
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MATHEMATICAL PRIZES, 
SENIORS. 

1st Prize, H. T, Eddy, North Bridgewater, Mass. 

24 “ 4. T. Brown, New Haven, Conn, 

The DeForest Mathematical Prize was also awarded to H. T. Eddy. 

SOPHOMORES. 
1st Prize, F. G. Conkling, New York City. 
24 “ OC, W. Bardeen, Fitchburg, Mass. 


3d “ M., Terrell, Naugatuck, Conn. 
FRESHMEN. 
Ist Prize, Willard Eddy, North Bridgewater, Mass, 
oa « W. A. Keep, Hartford, Conn. 
J. F. Perry, Crete, Ill. 
ScHOLARSHIPS, 


The annual examination of the Freshman Class for Scholarships, resulted in the 
following award :— 

Woolsey Scholarship, Edwin R. Stearns, Cincinnati, 0. 

Hurlburt ” E. 8. Dana, New Haven, Conn. 

Runk a J.8. Chandler, Madura, So. India. 
D. W. Learned, Plymouth, Conn. 


The Wooden Spoon Promenade 

Came off on the evening of June 24th, and was, in all respects, a successful 
affair, The array of youth and beauty was imposing. The charming faces, grace- 
ful figures and beautiful dresses, the fairy forms tripping lightly to and fro, the 
sparkling eyes and flashing jewels, united with the sweet strains of the band, 
suggested the idea of a celestial scene, and of the gods dancing at the feet of 
Juno. But when one found himself standing by the open door, and beheld the 
“tears of heaven” descending thick and fast, with a lady in his care, and with no 
umbrella in his hand, and no money in his pocket, celestial visions fled, leaving a 
painful impression of mundane realities, 


The “ Wooden Spoon.” 

The grandest occasion of the College year is the “ Presentation of the Wooden 
Spoon.” Occurring, as it does, on the eve of Presentation, it forms an attraction 
in that eventful week, hardly equaled by the exceedingly interesting exercises of 
Class-day itself. 

The Exhibition had a magnificent introduction in the “ Promenade,” which occur- 
red on Monday, the 24th. It was by far the most dressy and stylish audience that 
we have ever witnessed in Music Hall. 

The music was by Landers’ band, and in quality far surpassed that of the Junior 
Exhibition Concert. The dancing was very animated, and for once, there was a 
cry for more room, the crowd being unusually large. If the success of the Prom- 
enade was marked, that of the Exhibition, on the following night, was more pecul- 
iarly noticeable. The audience that assembled to greet the Spoon Man of “ ’68,’ 
never was excelled either for size or intelligence, and their hopes for a successful 
Exhibition were more than gratified. 
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The opening Load was a decided success, and keenly enjoyed, not only by the 
Class, but by the entire audience. 

The Latin Salutatory followed, by Mr. Sloane. It was full of fun, and the deliv- 
ery was of the highest order. 

The Spoon addresses were very fine, both on the part of the one presenting (Mr. 
Dixon,) and of the recipient, (Mr. Berry.) The former stated, in a clear and im- 
pressive manner, the character of the Spoon, its doubtful history, and how difficult 
it sometimes was, to make a proper selection. “ But in you, Sir,” he said, referring 
to Mr. Berry, “ We have the ideal man, and the unanimous choice of the Class,” to 
all of which “’68” respondsa hearty Amen. The Philosophical Oration, presented 
by a double scene—a true phase of College life,—on the one hand was the student 
hard at work over his mathematics; on the other, some others of his Class engaged 
in boxing, playing cards, etc. The play, “Love and ambition,” written by Mr. 8. 
T. Viele, was an admirable production, and the parts were rendered in a most suc- 
cessful manner. The scene which represented old A. 2. ®. giving out an election, 
elicited much applause. The High Oration, which followed, was, perhaps, the 
best thing of the Exhibition. By old graduates, and by those in College, it was 
especially enjoyed, since, in a comical way, it expressed many truths connected 
with Prize debates. The concluding exercise was, the “Tragedy of Antigone,” 
composed by Mr. G. Means. To those who had read the tragedy in the original 
Greek, upon which this was, in part, founded, it was of particular interest. The 
‘*chorus” was well carried out, and the whole rendering was such as to fitly close 
the Exhibition, which is universally conceded to have been the best that has occur- 
red for several years, We annex the programme:— 


2. Opening Load, “‘ The Strawberry,” 

THomas C. SLOANE, New York City. 

4. Wooden Spoon Song. 

SPOON ADDRESSES. 

A, Drxon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cospurn D. Berry, Nashville, Tenn. 

Meyerbeer. 


9. Philosophical Oration, ‘Two phases of College Life.” 


10. Song.— 


Come, jolly Juniors, raise the chorus; 
To old Yale loud praises sing ; 
Ever swell the anthem glorious, 
Till the elms with echoes ring. 


Once more a year has brought 
Around the merry month of June; 

Once more at Yale shall reign 

The revels of the Wooden Spoon. 


q 
PROGRAMME. 
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Bright eyes are gleaming, 

Sweet faces beaming, 

With pleasure teeming, 

To hail the noble Wooden Spoon. 


Spoon, how Yalensians adore thee! 

Fade other honors before thee! 

Thou art unrivalled in glory, 
And happy the comrade who gains that boon, the Wooden Spoon, 
And happy that comrade who takes the Wooden Spoon. 


Il. 


Come, merry elves of mirth and pleasure, 
Deign to smile on us to-night ; 

Grant us joy in boundless measure ; 
Fill our hearts with radiance bright. 


Juno, goddess fair, 

In this, thine own sweet month of June, 
Juniors, thy chosen sons 

We sing the praises of the Spoon. 


Fair maids caresing, 

Rosy lips pressing, 

Breathe forth a blessing, 

On all us jolly Junes at Yale, 


Yale! oh, how much the thought grieves me! 
Only a year and we leave thee, 
But, Alma Mater, believe me, 
That never, while living, our love shall fail for dear old Yale, 
But ever be glowing our love for dear old Yale. 
12. Colloquy, Love and Ambition,” 
12. Music, “ Dinorah,” : Meyerbeer. 
13. High Oration, “Prize Debate,” 
14. College Song. 
15. Music. “ Yale Pot Pourie,” 
16. Colloquy, “ Tragedy of Antigone.” 

Dramatis Personz.—Creone, king of Thebes; Hxmon, his Son, in love 
with Antigone; Antigone, a romantic young lady, one of the noblest 
characters in history; Tiresias, a blind prophet; Choras, an old man; 
Guards, &c. Scene, Thebes a city of Greece, 1001 years B. C., a few 
days after a victory over the Argives. 


Presentation Day, 


Wednesday, June 26th, dawned warm, and almost clear, the rain of the day 
before having entirely ceased. At 10.15 A. M. the Seniors assembled in the Pres- 
ident’s Lecture Room, and marched thence to the Chapel. Then, after an Address 
in Latin by the President, the Poem and Oration were delivered by the Class Poet, 
W. H. Bisnop, Hartford, Conn., and the Class Orator, J. W. SHowALTER, Minerva, 
Ky. Both are considered to be of real merit, The usual Prizes were then an- 
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nounced, and the exercises of the morning closed, with the singing of the Parting 
Ode, composed by C. L. Allen. 

At 230 P.M., the Class assembled on the Green, in front of South Middle, 
where seats had been erected for the accommodation of spectators, The pipes and 
tobacco were distributed, and the punch brought in, when the reading of Histories 
commenced. The Historians were as follows:—Ist Division, H. A. Chittenden; 
2d Divion, C. 8. Elliot; 3d Division, L. H. Kitchell; 4th Division, J. M. Spencer. 

The first history was hardly commenced, when the clouds opened, and the spec- 
tators fled to shelter. The exercises however continued, Mr. Kitchell’s history be- 
ing enlivened by Mr. Morse’s imitations of the various Professors, which were cap- 
ital. The ring was formed under the shelter of umbrellas, and a dreary-good-by 
spoken. The Ivy was then planted by the Library, the various buildings and the 
President serenaded, and the Class of '67 broke up forever. 

New Books. 

We have received from Messrs. Leypoipt & Hott, their three new publications, 
The Man with the Broken Ear, from the French of About; Fathers and Sons, a trans- 
lation from the Russian ; and Critical and Social Essays, reprinted from the Nation. 
All these dooks are very interesting, and will furuish excellent reading for vacation, 
Pease has them. 

This firm has now in preparation, and will soon issue, three works on Trade So- 
cieties, their origin, ete. They will be found particularly serviceable, in these days 
of Leagues aud Strikes. . 

N. B—We would call special attention to the Advertisements of this number. 
Students will find, at the places represented in the advertising pages, the best that 
can be obtained in the particular line of each. We feel confident, that in recom- 


mending these firms to their patronage, we shall confer an equal favor on both 
parties. 


Evitor’'s Cable. 


ANOTHER year of College life is‘now ended. Some may experience satisfaction 
in being so much nearer the struggle of active life, but the rapid flight of time 
cannot but cast a tinge of sadness over all hearts. The recurrence of these closing 
scenes reminds us, that another year of life is gone, and that another year of these 
College days and friendship, has flown forever. As we witness class after class pass 
from us, we each time contemplate, with a deeper sigh, the diminished interval that 
separtes us from the final parting. At first we look with half distrust upon the 
grief and tears manifested at the last farewell on the College Green. But now, 
after three years of participation in a common life, we feel that when our turn 
shall come, it will cost a painful struggle to sunder these ties forever. There is 
something beautiful and peculiar in this College life—something we find no where 
else. Here men, from every grade of society meet on a common level. Distinc- 
tions of wealth and social standing are swept away. Each one is placed upon his 
own merit, and upon that he stands or falls. The poor boy from the country is as 
likely to be preferred, as the rich and fashionable metropolitan. It is this oblitera- 
tion of social ranks, and this reception of one another on the intrinsic merit of 
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head and heart, that links the members of a Class so closely together. The break- 
ing up ofthese intimate associations is a painful process. We do not wonder, now, 
that the day of parting is a day of sadness and of tears. Of the Class that has 
just left us, I know but little personally. The tendency of College ways and cus- 
toms here is, to impart, at the outset, an unfavorable opinion of the Class next 
above us. When we first arrive on these “classic grounds,” we find them our de- 
termined foes. The name, Sophomore, soon comes to suggest visions of smoke, 
and horns, and masks, and all things dreadful. The result of it all is, that we ac- 
quire a settled dislike for the Class, asa body. This opinion is very justly formed 
at the beginning, although the reason forit soon ceases to exist. But it is hard to 
obliterate first impressions in this, as in other cases. Some remains of the old 
feeling linger in the heart during the entire course. For my part, I think this 
practice of rendering the situation of the Freshmen as disagreeable as possible, is 
mean in principle, and highly prejudicial in its results. Everywhere else in society, 
when the strong override and impose upon the weak, it excites indignation and 
scorn. Itis claimed these impositions upon Freshmen are committed’ in sport. 
But the sport is all on one side. In fact, there is no such thing as sport, unless 
both parties agree in considering it such. I did not intend to run into a disquisi- 
tion upon these topics, but now that I am here, I would say one thing more. A 
higher than human authority has laid down as arule to guide human conduct, 
“ Do as you would be done by.” In propounding this rule, He makes no excep- 
tions for cases of sport or retaliation. It does not permit us to treat others as we 
have been treated, nor to do to others in sport what we would not have them do to us 
in sport. We cannot violate this principle, without wronging humanity and ignor- 
ing God. We cannot violate it without demeaning the character and perilling hap- 
piness. Todo so is, therefore, a more serious offense than may at first appear. 
In view of this consideration, and in view of decency and gentlemanly deport- 
ment, which are outraged, I trust that this ove-bearing and abusive treatment 
of Freshmen will soon be known at Yale as only a barbarism of the past. 
From what I have said, I would not have it inferred, that we harhor any ill- 
feeling towards the Class of 1867, which has just departed from us. If, however, 
there still lingers a trace of the old antipathy of Freshman year, or if we regard 
them in a less exalted light than we did '66 or '65, they, and not ourselves, are re- 
sponsible. As they go forth to engage in active life, and to win a position in the 
world, we heartily wish them abundant prosperity, hoping that their lives may be 
eminent and useful. 

We are, ourselves, about to separate fora long vacation. It is not, however, a 
sad separation. We expect to meet again, when its fleeting days are gone, and 
pursue our common course, rendered all the happier for its interruption. And 
what divests the separation almost entirely of sadness, is, that we expect to meet 
the dearer friends, and enjoy the brighter scenes and serener skies of home. Un- 
doubtedly we all look forward to a pleasant vacation; undoubtedly we shall all, 
at parting, cordially wish each other a happy time. But how widely diversified 
are the meanings which this simple phrase conveys to different minds! If we were 
to follow the members of a single Class through the coming vacation, how varied 
should we find their pleasure seekings! Some we should trace beyond the Atlan- 
tic wave, and behold them in foreign lands, feasting upon the grand old ruins of 
ancient castles, or the magnificent piles of modern architecture, mingling in the 
gorgeous scenes of the great Exposition, and basking in the smiles of Parisian 
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damsels, climbing the rugged ascent of the Alps, or standing upon the classic Hills 
of the Famous City, or, possibly, we should see them lost in wonder before the 
Pyramids, or gently swayed with admiration of Egyptian maidens, as they prome- 
nade in full dress. Many we should follow to the celebrities of our own continent, 
to Niagara, Mount Washington, Saratoga, and the West, and see them mingling in 
fashionable society, and flirting with fashionable belles. Others, we may expect to 
find content with more quiet recreation. Lovers of repose, of solitude, and of 
nature, we shall see them directing their eager steps towards the country. There, 
unobserved by the vulgar world, and no longer constrained and harassed by the 
conventionalities of the city, they will enjoy that glorious liberty which the country 
alone affords. They will delight in its green fields, its cooling shade, and its mur- 
muring brooks. They will feast upon the fruits of farm and garden, gathered, 
fresh and luscious, from tree and vine. The innumerable diversions of the country 
they will enjoy in rich abundance. Were we so disposed, we might follow them, 
as, seated with fair companions in the old homestead carriage, they ride gayly on 
the road skirting the broad rolling river, winding through the luxuriant valleys, 
sweetly scented with the perfume of the new mown grass, and the exhalations of 
ten thousand flowers, or climbing the ascent of yon rugged mountain, whence the 
landscape spreads out, in richest beauty, far and wide beneath. We might follow 
them to the rustic gathering in the shady grove by the placid lake. We might 
trace them to the arbor at eventide, and listen to the song and the chat. We 
might hover near them in the quiet walk, as the last rays of the declining sun 
bathe hill and tree-top in golden light, and we might listen to the strange tales of 
history and affection, unintended for other ears. 

Ah! who can tell how many scenes will be enacted in the rides and rambles of 
vacation, that would rival the wildest and sweetest romance? How many may be 
the hearts lost and won! How oft may the starry skies bend low over the happy 
meetings of those whose hearts shall beat in unison for the first time! How the 
fields will seem richer, the heavens fairer, the birds’ song sweeter, the brooklets 
murmur more musical, and all the world more joyous forever-more! But I am 
venturing upon ground that is strange to my feet. I am speaking of subjects of 
which, happily or unhappily, J am totally ignorant. I will return, therefore, to that 
other class of students, to whom, from choice or necessity, vacation must be a 
period of more or less labor. It is to be lamented that any, after the confinement 
and labor of a year’s study, are debarred from full recreation at the time alloted for 
it. Of the two classes,—those who are obliged to earn money during vacation, 
and those who have an unlimited amount to spend,—the condition of the former is 
preferable. Great necessities nerve the one class to great efforts. The absence of 
necessities removes from the other class every incentive to vigorous action. Per- 
hape I should not say every incentive, - _There are left. those incentives of duty and 
responsibility born into every heart. But, owing to the constitutional laziness of 
the human race, we generally find that those who. have wealth and position to 
wtart with, and are not urged to labor and sacrifice by the absolute wants of our 
nature, relapse into a life of comparative passivity and indulgence. He who has 
nO supporting arm to lean upon in youtlif early acquires indepencence and self-reli- 
ance, becomes strong and manly in hin.development, earnest and intent of pur- 
pose, and well prepared to engage successfully in the fierce struggle around him. 
Let him not, therefore, look with envious eyes upon the condition of those who 
revel in luxury and ease. And let not the gay and wealthy man in early life, re- 
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gard with scorn and pity those whom stern want dooms to unremitting toil; for 
the chances are ten to one, that, when the evening of life is closing round us, they 
will be far outstripped in wealth and honor by those whom adversity now pinches 
in its iron grasp. This is a world of justice in the end. Those who begin by des- 
pising the poor and toiling, usually live to see those very persons raised far above 
them in rank and title. And this is a natural result. He who scorns poverty and 
despises labor, is of a disposition not calculated to succeed in the world. The four 
classes which I have described comprehend the whole of College life. Altogether 
we shall find a single class participating in every variety of occupation and amuse- 
ment, and representing every grade of society. But whatever be the pursuit, we 
shall find that all seek, chiefly, the same boon,—recreation, pleasure, happiness. 
Whether we call it by these or other names, it is that something for which we all 
are longing, and for which we all are striving. One seeks it in the courts and 
scenes of foreign lands; another pursues it in the fashionable resorts and gay soci- - 
eties of our own country. One seeks it in the solitude and simplicity of the 
country, and another tries to grasp it, 'mid the toil which circumstances necessi- 
tate. Undoubtedly, all have laid their plans for vacation. Undoubtedly, all are 
elated at the prospect of their speedy consumation. I trust that none will be dis- 
appointed. In behalf of the Lit. Editors, I heartily wish all a happy and satisfac- 
tory vacation. 

Presentation week is over. Its exercises have already been alluded to in the 
Memorabilia, but I cannot refrain from a few additional remarks. And first, I 
would contribute my modicum of praise to the Wooden Spoon Promenade and Ex- 
hibition. I do this, not because they were supervised by my Class, but because 
they were a grand success in themselves. Every journal has commended them in 
terms of unmeasured approbation. For some years, at least, the Spoon Exhibition 
has not ‘been equaled, and we doubt if it was ever surpassed. The chosen nine 
will live immortal in the gratitude and love of their class-mates. Sixty-eight is 
proud of her Cochleaureati, and proud of their successful labors. 

Perhaps it might not be amiss to call the attention of future Classes to one great 
difference between the Spoon Exhibitions of '68 and ‘67. In that of ’67 the inter- 
val between the different scenes was so long, that the weariness and impatience of 
waiting, more than counter-balanced the pleasure of the themesives, The 
plays and exercises are, usually, of such a character, if they only succeed each 
other rapidly, the result will not be doubtful. We caution future Committees to 
look well to this, if they would come off with credit. 

In speaking of Class Day, I shall only refer to one evil. Itis the usual tendency 
of historians to heap abuse upon those unfortumates who are absent. I do not 
refer to the historians of’ 67, for I did not hear them, but to the general practice. 
In former years I have heard the historians set forth all the evil characteristics 
of an absent member, without shame or confusion. However immoral or lawless 
may have been his eourse, the fact that he was once a Classmate, ought to be suffi- 
cient reason for throwing the veil of silence over his misguided deeds. The mem- 
ory of a Classmate should be sacred from gossip and abuse. If we can speak 
no good of the absent, let us at least refrain from speaking evil. 

There were other events in Presentation week which were, undoubtedly, of inte- 
rest to the lower classes. I refer to the change in Chapel seats. We have crowded 
out another Class, and now '68 bows the head to the venerable President of Yale. 
I marked thet we assumed our new seats, silent and thoughtful. It was an occa’ 
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sion full of sad suggestions to most of us. It is the last move we can ever make 
in the old Chapel; for when we move again, it will be into the great, cold, world 
beyond. To the other Classes, however, the change was, doubtless, wholly of a 
pleasant character. We wish the new-fledged Juniors end Sophomerees jey, and 
earnestly hope their wings will not be clipped by the present annual. And whe 
has caused all this commotion in the Old Chapel? Who has esewded '6T from its 
place in the College world, aad pushed each of as one year nearer the final exit? 
Ah! here they come! the Oless of 71! Already they are gathering about the 
Classic Halls, treading, with faint, uncertain step, on the sacred earth of far-famed 
Yale. All hail Class of '%1! We give you greeting! May you pess, unscathed, 
through the ordeal of Alumai Hall, and stand, with your feet firmly planted in the 
“ firat-presincts of College!” May you become willing subecribere and able con- 
tzibutors to the Ler. 

O, hotti dies! ©, crammi dies! © flunki examieationum! 0, all ye terrors, 
farewell! “We are going to leave you now.” Already I catch glimpses of re- 
freahing shades and limpid streams. “Old Cheriie” stands waiting for a drive. 
There are lilies on the pond to be gathered, aad the fair hands that would pluck 
thems from their watery bed, wait for the boatman toeome. There are fishes in 
the brook to be baited and caught. There are fruits in the garden, longing for 
the hand to pluck them. There's a vacant seat at the table, on the shady banks of 
the rippling stream. The sweet voiecs and sacred forms of home beckon hither 
Surely, 


“Be it ever so humble, there is no place like home.’’ 


Far away in the heat and dust and noise of the city, tormented by the annual 
on the one side and the Lrr. on the other, the soul echoes the beautiful lines of the 
Poet ;— 


“ Home of my childhood! 
How affection clings, 
And hovers round thee 
With her seraph wings!” 


I cannot linger. Once more to all I extend the parting wish, that a kind Provi- 
dence grant you a happy vacation, and return you at its close safe to each others 
arms. 


To Undergraduates. 

In accordance with the annual custom, the Board of Editors hereby offer for 
competition, the Yale Literary Prize, a gold medal, valued at twenty-five dollars. 
Each contestant must comply with the following conditions; He must be a mem- 
ber of the Academical Department, and a subscriber to the Lrr.: his essay must be 
@ prose article, and must not exceed in length ten pages of the Magazine; it must 
be signed by an assumed name, and accompanied by a sealed envelop, containing the 
real name of the writer; and must be sent to the undersigned, on or before Satur- 
day, Oct. 19th. The Committee of Award will consist of two resident graduates 
and the Chairman of the Board, who will keep secret the names of the unsuccess- 
ful competitors. R. W. AYRES, 

CHATRMAN Boarp oF Epitors. 
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CARPETS. CARPETS. 


WE OFFER ONE OF THE LARGEST AND 


MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENTS 
OF 


CARPETS 


ROYAL VELVET CARPETS, 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 

AMERICAN BRUSSELS, 

ENGLISH TAPESTRY, 

AMERICAN TAPESTRY, 
THREE-PLY, 
INGRAINS, 
FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, 
TABLE OIL CLOTHS, 

PAPER HANGINGS, 


GILT MOLDINGS, 
SHADES, 


HOLLANDS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


MUSLIN CURTAINS, 
NOTTINGHAM LACES, 
BROCATELLES, 
DAMASKS, 
REPS, 
BLACK WALNUT CORNICES, 


ROSEWOOD CORNICES, 
GILT CORNICES, 
TABLE COVERS, 
PIANO COVERS, 
ETC., ETC. 


S. N. & H. W. FOSTER, 


NO. 260 CHAPEL STREET, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
1 
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PARENTS, GUARDIANS, 


Students Yale 


Would do well to remember that 


E. MALLEY’S 


Facilities for supplying 


DRESS SHIRTS 


Are such as enable him to make to order the best Shirts that the market can afford 
at a saving to the purchaser of three to six dollars per dozen. Satisfaction in every 
instance guaranteed. ; 


MALLE 
GREAT MAMMOTH WAREHOUSE 


Will be found rou only the best place to purchase 


DRESS TS 


But the best place to purchase gentlemen’s 


WRAPPERS AND DRAWERS, 


Either in summer or winter goods in their season. Also the best qualities of 


ENGLISH HOSIERY, 
SILK, LISLE AND KID GLOVES, 


Hemstitched, Hemmed und Plain Linen Cambric Pocket H’dk’fs, 


LINEN COLLARS, in all the latest styles, LINEN CUFFS, CUFF BUTTONS, 
Best POMADES, and EXTRACTS for the handkerchief, POCKET COMBS, 
DRESSING COMBS, TOOTH BRUSHES, HAIR BRUSHES, 
SHAVING BRUSHES, HAT and CLOTHES BRUSHES. 


The above goods we purchase in large quantities, to supply our wholesale trade’ 
which enables us to purchase at decided advantage over those who can only buy 
in small quantities. 


PAPER COLLARS! 


Gentlemen can always find every style in those goods worth keeping, at the 


GREAT MAMMOTH WAREHOUSE! 


OPPOSITE THE GREEN. 


E. MALLEY. 


“a 
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GEN TLEMEN’S 


FURNISHING GOODS! 


328 CHAPEL STREET, 


BLAIR & CORLISS 


Offer the best and most complete assortment in the city, and 


sell their goods at as 


LOW PRICES 


as are charged elsewhere for inferior articles. 
order the finest and best 


White Shirts 


that are made in the country. The same goods are shipped to 
the very best New York City trade, and there sold at 20 to 30 
per cent. higher prices. 


BLAIR & CORLISS, 
328 Chapel St. 


They make to 


1 


CHARLIE BRADLEY. 
¥LORENCE 


CORNER OF CHERRY AND UNION STS. 


The Delmonico of New Haven 


Has gotten up more Suppers for Students than any other man 
in New Haven. Private Suprer Rooms furnished when de- 


sired. 
GAME, Etc., IN ITS SEASON, 
CIGARS, 
All kinds of choice Lemonades. 


CHARLIE BRADLEY. 


323 Chapel Street. 
L. WEINHEIMER « CO., 


DEALERS IN 


FINE SHIRTS—White and Colored, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


Linen and Paper *Collars and Cuffs, 
TOILET ARTICLES, é&e. 


We are in daily receipt of new Neck Ties, Scarfs and Bows, 


Umbrellas, Suspenders, Linen Hdkfs, &c. 
(<= FINE SHIRTS made to Order at short notice. $Y 


L. WEINHEIMER & C0., 
329 Chapel Street. 


spe We are offering our stock of SUMMER GOODS at greatly reduced prices. 


STUDENTS 


in want of a good 


Hair Cut or Shave! 


should go to 


QUONNS, 


190 STATE STREET, 
Opposite Merchants’ Hotel. 


HAIR CUTTING, - - - - - - - 15 CENTS. 
SHAVING, - - - - 


QuoNN’s HAIR INVIGORATOR! 


The best Hair Dressing in the market. Give us a trial. 


EXPRESS COMPANY, 


No. 205 Chapel Street, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


This Company having Greatly Increased F'a- 
cilities upon all its lines, is now better prepared than ever to 


transact a 


General Express erties with all Points, 
at rates which should render it a 

Favorite Medium of Transportation. 
W. WEBB, Agent. 


| 
ADAMS 
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Has constantly on hand 


Vanilla, Lemon, Strawberry, Philadelphia, 
Banana, Chocolate, 


and various other kinds of 


ICE CREAM, 


which she will sell on any day, and in any quantity, 


MEALS AT ALL HOURS. 
MRS. CANDEE. 


S394 Chapel St., 
Smith’s Building, 


Fine Teas, 
Havana Cigars, 
Imported Wines, 
Brandies, &c., 


Of the best grades, with a general assortment of 


FAMILY GROCERIES, 


At the lowest market rates. 
July, 1867. 


° 
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Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, 


PRINTERS, 


221 State Street. 
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THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


The Students of Pale College. 


The Tatrry-Seconn Voiume of this Magazine commenced with 
- October, 1866. Three Numbers are published during every Term, 
and nine Numbers complete an Annual Volume. 


- Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of in- 
terest to students.. 


In the Memorapitia Yacensta it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such 
historical and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Terms.—$2.50 a Volume, payable in advance. Single numbers, 


30 cents each; for sale at 34 South Middle. 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained by applying to 
the Editors. : 


*,* Contributors are requested to forward their articles through 
the Post Office. Please inclose the name in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened unless the article is used. No article can 
be published unless accompanied by a responsible name. Commu- 
nications or remittances may be addressed to the “ Evrrors oF THE 
Lirerary Magazine,” Haven, Conn, 
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